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Courses  conducted 
over  the  intranet 
aren't  always  cheap, 
but  they  can  pay  off 
in  the  long  run 

By  Leslie  Goff 


raining  specialists  at  Chrysler  Financia^,, 
Corp.  in  Southfield,  Mich  ,  had  big  plans 
for  deploying  a  fully  interactive  online  class¬ 
room  over  the  company’s  new  intranet.  They  env  i- 
sioned  two-way  live  videoconferencing  with  stream¬ 
ing  audio  and  lots  of  bells  and  whistles.  It  would  be 
an  impressive  extension  of  stand-up  training,  reach¬ 
ing  the  Chrysler  Corp.  subsidiary’s  auto  lease  proces¬ 
sors  in  32  offices  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Then  they  took  their  plan  to  the  information  sys¬ 
tems  department. 

“We  didn’t  realize  that  video  streaming  was  so  sys¬ 
tem-intensive.  If  we  had  gone  ahead  with  the  video 
that  we  had  planned,  IS  said  it  would  have  brought 
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the  offices  to  their  knees,”  says  Don 
McCloud,  training  and  personnel  pro¬ 
grams  manager. 

The  Chrysler  Financial  team  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  instead  with  a  scaled-down  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  original  idea,  opting  for  one¬ 
way  rather  than  two-way  video  streaming 
and  dispensing  with  the  notion  of  video 
cameras  attached  to  every  users  PC.  But 
team  leaders  are  no  less  convinced  that 
the  intranet  is  an  ideal  platform  for  deliv¬ 
ering  classroom-quality  training. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  Fortune  500 
have  reached  the  same  conclusion, 
according  to  research  by  The  Masie  Cen¬ 
ter,  an  online  learning  think  tank  based 

"YOU  HAVE  TO  BE  flexible. 
This  is  an  evolving  technolo¬ 
gy,  and  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
trial  and  error." 

JOHN  FLYNN 
COMMONWEALTH  EDiSON 
ISEE  STORY,  PAGE  6) 


in  Sarasota,  N.Y.  In  a  recent  survey,  83% 
of  the  350  respondents  from  the  Fortune 
500  said  they  will  launch  intranet-based 
training  pilots  this  year.  Despite  band¬ 
width  limitations  and  a  significant  up¬ 
front  development  commitment,  they 
will  test  a  vast  array  of  online  courses 
from  live  broadcasts  to  just-in-time,  self- 
paced  tutorials. 

“Classroom  training  is  a  highly  effec¬ 
tive  gourmet  meal,  and  a  lot  of  people 
are  looking  for  fast  food,  cafeterias  and 
home  cooking  because  they  can’t  afford 
gourmet  for  everyone,”  says  Elliott  Masie, 
president  of  The  Masie  Center. 

From  the  training  department’s  point 
of  view,  the  intranet  has  emerged  as  a 
user-friendly,  cost-effective  training  medi¬ 
um  that  reaches  employees  it  couldn’t 
otherwise  get  to  with  information  that 
frequently  grows  obsolete  before  every¬ 
one  can  reach  a  classroom.  From  the  IS 
department’s  perspective,  training  appli¬ 
cations  have  emerged  as  a  way  to  put  real 
business  applications  on  the  intranet. 
These  two  seemingly  contradictory  dri¬ 
vers  for  intranet-based  training  converged 
in  the  second  quarter  of  1997,  Masie 
notes,  resulting  in  an  explosion  of  user 
and  vendor  activity  (see 
story  opposite  page). 

Of  course,  not  all  end 
users  will  want  to  use 
intranet-based  training, 
so  some  evangelizing  is 
necessary  to  gain  the  sup¬ 
port  of  management  and 
trainees.  And  not  all  types 
of  training  are  conducive 
to  the  online  approach, 
which  can  be  expensive 
and  not  garner  immedi¬ 
ate  financial  return. 

But  project  leaders  see 
intranet-based  training 
applications  as  paths  to 
reaching  more  employees 
with  more  training  more 
consistently  more  of  the 
time.  They  are  easier  to 
administer  than  tradi¬ 
tional  courses,  reduce 


travel  costs  and  time  spent  away  from 
the  office,  and  reinforce  corporate  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  in  a  unified  message 
across  the  corporation.  They  lend  a  new 
credence  to  the  idea  of  the  autonomous, 
empowered  knowledge  worker. 

SMART  RESOURCES 

At  some  companies  where  intranet-based 
training  has  been  going  on  for  a  while, 
the  idea  of  the  knowledge  worker  has 
begun  to  take  shape.  The  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs,  Inc.  offers  a  three-hour 
“Introduction  to  Capitol  Hill”  course. 
The  government  and  business  journal 
publisher  in  Washington  offers  the  online 
seminar  to  new  employees  and  its  1 ,800 
journalists,  customer  service  representa¬ 
tives,  sales  force  and  circulation  staff, 
which  can  review  it  on  an  as-needed  basis. 

For  example,  a  new  reporter  cover¬ 
ing  a  recently  introduced  bill  in  Con¬ 
gress  can  use  the  online  seminar  to  review 
how  a  bin  moves  through  its  paces  before 
he  even  steps  foot  on  the  Hill.  Where¬ 
as  the  classroom  version  of  the  course 
would  rely  on  printed  materials,  such 
as  examples  of  old  bills,  the  intranet 
course  links  to  a  server  where  he  can 
review  the  actual  new  bill,  contact  infor¬ 
mation  such  as  the  congressional  offices 
of  the  sponsor  and  the  Constitution  arti¬ 
cles  on  which  the  bill  is  based. 

And  instead  of  trying  to  recall  con¬ 
gressional  protocol  from  a  class  that 
he  took  maybe  several  months  before 
or  waiting  for  the  class  to  be  offered 
again,  the  reporter  can  refresh  and 
prepare  at  the  critical  time.  Moreover, 
the  online  seminar  can  accommodate 
all  of  the  company’s  employees,  such 
as  proofreaders  who  need  to  fact-check 
articles,  salespeople  who  need  to 
understand  the  relevance  of  a  journal 
to  potential  advertisers  or  customer 
service  reps  who  need  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  content  and  focus  of 
various  publications. 

“From  a  business  point  of  view,  hav¬ 
ing  employees  memorize  the  mater¬ 
ial  is  not  our  goal,”  says  Nancee 
Continued  on  page  6 
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An  Active  Marketplace 


User  interest  in  intranet- 
based  training  has  cer¬ 
tainly  not  gone  unnoticed 
by  vendors,  who  are  rushing  to  mar¬ 
ket  with  a  plethora  of  development 
tools.  In  the  first  six  weeks  of  the 
year  alone,  The  Masie  Center 
(www.masie.com),  an  online  learning 
think  tank  based  in  Sarasota,  N.Y., 
received  announcements  of  32  new 
products. 

The  market  should  consolidate  this 
year,  predicts  Elliott  Masie,  president 
of  The  Masie  Center,  but  products  are 
now  segmented  into  five  different 
categories: 

■  AUTHORING  TOOLS:  used  to  create 
and  code  content. 

■  OPEN  LEARNING  ENVIRONMENTS: 
turnkey  frameworks  for  developing, 
deploying  and  managing  training  over 
the  intranet. 

■  CONTENT-SPECIFIC  ENVIRON¬ 
MENTS:  frameworks  tied  to  content 
libraries  created  by  training  vendors. 
■  TECHNOLOGY-SPECIFIC  ENVIRON¬ 
MENTS:  frameworks  tied  to  specific 
multimedia-enabling  products. 

■  COLLABORATIVE  ENVIRONMENTS: 
proprietary  frameworks  used  to  sup¬ 
port  live-distance  learning. 

Last  year,  companies  spent  between 
$60  million  and  $70  million  on  author¬ 
ing  tools  as  they  prepared  pilot  proj¬ 
ects  to  convert  their  training  pro¬ 
grams  to  intranet  form.  This  year 
should  be  the  year  when  online 
learning  environments,  especially 
collaboration  environments,  take  off, 
Masie  says.  "That's  the  arena  where 
the  dollars  are  the  most  serious. 
Companies  are  looking  at  spending 
from  the  high  teens  to  seven  figures 
for  a  knowledge  management  sys¬ 
tem." 

Across  all  product  segments,  Masie 
says  he  expects  more  and  more  vendors 
to  start  offering  consulting  and  other 
services  along  with  their  products. 


PRODUCT  SAMPLER 

AUTHORING  TOOLS 
Allen  Communications 
QuestNet  Plus 
Salt  Lake  City 
(800)  325-7850 

www.allencomm.com/software/quest 

Selected  for  Marriott's  payroll  process¬ 
ing  course  on  the  intranet. 

Asymetrix  Learning  Systems,  Inc. 

ToolBook 

Bellevue,  Wash. 

(425)  637-5883 

www.asymetrix.com/products/ 

authoring.html 

Macromedia,  Inc. 

Authorware 
San  Francisco 
(415)  252-2000 

www.macromedia.com/software/ 

authorware 

Selected  by  Commonwealth  Edison's 
nuclear  power  division  for  intranet- 
based  software  training. 

OPEN  LEARNING  ENVIRONMENTS 
Lotus  Development  Corp. 
LearningSpace 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

(617)  577-8500 

www2 .  lotus  .com/ products/learning- 
space 

Oracle  Corp. 

Oracle  Learning  Architecture 
Redwood  Shores,  Calif. 

(415)  506-8768 

ola.us.oracle.com/html/visitor_home. 

html 

WBT  Systems 

TopCIass 

Dublin 

(353-1)670-4725 

vvww.wbtsystems.com 


CONTENT-SPECIFIC  LEARNING 

ENVIRONMENTS 

CBT  Systems  Ltd. 

CBT  Campus 
Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

(800)  387-0932 

www.cbtsys.com 

NetG  SkillBuilder 
SkillVantage  Manager 
Naperville,  III. 

(800)  265-1900 

www.netg.com 

AUDIO  AND  VIDEO  ENVIRONMENTS 
Real  Networks,  Inc. 

RealSystems  5.0  Intranet  Solutions 

Seattle 

(206)  674-2303 

www.real.com/server/intranet/index.html 

Selected  by  3Com  for  the  addition  of 
streaming  video  and  audio  to  all  of  its 
intranet-based  training  courses. 

VDOnet  Corp. 

VDO  Live  On-Demand 
Los  Gatos,  Calif. 

(415)  846-7700 


WWW. 


■.vdo.net 


COLLABORATIVE  ENVIRONMENTS 
Centra  Software,  Inc. 

Symposium 
Lexington,  Mass. 

(617)  861-7000 
www.centra.com 

DataBeam  Corp. 

DataBeam  Learning  Server 
Lexington,  Ky. 

(606)  425-3500 

www.databeam.com/products/index.html 

Used  by  Siemens  Business 
Communications  (see  story,  page  11). 

Mine 

LearnLinc  1-Net 
Troy,  N.Y. 

(518)  283-8799 

www.ilinc.com 

Selected  for  Chrysler  Financial's  lease 
processing  software  course. 
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(ALL  TERRAIN  E-MAIL) 


Imagine,  e-mail  that  actually  does  more  than  e-mail.  Like  allow  workgroups  to  really  work  as  groups. 

Or  turn  collaboration  from  an  airy  concept  into  a  practical  reality. 

Or  boost  real-time,  bottom-line  productivity — making  users  up  to  six  times  more  productive  than  users  of  competitive  products* 

All  without  headaches,  without  hassles, 

without  having  to  reinvent  the  wheel  or  re-educate  your  users.  And  all  while  leveraging  your  current  networking  investment 

to  extend  functionality,  minimize  cost  and  maximize  return. 

m  CMC 

Novell®  GroupWise5.2  makes  it  possible.  ^ 

m 

GroupWise®  5.2  messaging  is  as  easy  to  use  as  ordinary  e-mail, 
but  it  goes  places  and  does  things  no  ordinary  e-mail  can  even  approach. 

By  leveraging  the  vast  infrastructure  of  the  Internet,  GroupWise  puts  powerful  tools  within  reach  of  any  user,  any  browser, 

any  server  (yes,  even  NT).  It's  also  Java®enabled. 

And  it  has  a  rich  array  of  expanded  capabilities — calendaring  and  scheduling,  document  management,  workflow,  imaging, 
threaded  discussions  and  status  tracking — that  simply  help  people  do  their  jobs  better. 

With  the  freedom,  flexibility  and  friendliness  of  an  out-of-the-box  solution — that  can  still  be  easily  optimized  to  your  needs. 
That's  why  nearly  three  out  of  four  people  who  try  GroupWise,  buy  it.  So  try  it — FREE. 

Get  a  free  three-user  CD-version  of  the  full  product  by  calling  1  800  778-1850  or  download  it  from  our  Web  site. 

Then  experience  the  sheer  pleasure  of  go-anywhere,  do-everything  e-mail. 
www.novell.com/groupwise/allterrain 
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Simonson,  a  training  specialist  at  The 
Bureau  of  National  Affairs.  “We  want 
to  give  it  to  them  so  they  have  it  at 
their  desks  when  they  need  it.  We  see 
[intranet-based  training]  as  online 
resources  for  knowledge  workers.” 

Networking  vendor  3Com  Corp. 
in  Santa  Clara,  Calif,  started  train¬ 
ing  over  the  intranet  more  than  18 
months  ago  and  already  has  70  cours¬ 
es  online.  They  have  evolved  from  an 
initial  course  on  “How  to  Use  the 
Intranet”  to  marketing  and  sales 
courses  such  as  “Virtual  Sales  Kits” 
for  major  product  lines  and  tutori¬ 
als  on  subjects  such  as  “How  to  Work 
With  Our  Channel  Partners.”  Each 
functional  business  unit,  from  cus¬ 
tomer  support  services  to  human 
resources  to  corporate  communica¬ 
tions,  has  at  least  some  intranet-based 
courses. 

The  courses  themselves  mainly  con¬ 
sist  of  Microsoft  Corp.  PowerPoint 
presentations  once  used  in  live  cours¬ 
es  that  have  now  been  hyperlinked. 
This  quarter,  3Com  is  adding  stream¬ 
ing  audio  and  video,  using  Real  Net¬ 
works’  RealMedia  5.0  environment, 
says  Scott  Baker,  director  of  Web  ser¬ 
vices  in  3Com’s  Global  Information 
Services  group.  Users  will  have  the 


option  of  selecting  the  pared-down 
PowerPoint  version  of  the  course  or  a 
multimedia  version,  accommodating 
each  employee’s  interests  and  style 
of  learning,  available  time,  bandwidth 
and  desktop  configuration. 

“The  company  is  moving  toward 
a  Web-centric  communications 
model,  and  our  employees  understand 
that,  so  we’ve  had  heavy  usage,”  Baker 
says.  “As  we  go  along  we’ll  probably 
reduce  our  live  courses  and  replace 
them  with  online  learning.” 

EASY  PICKIN'S 

For  early  intranet-based  training 
pilots,  technical  training  for  IS  and 
end  users  is  the  “low-hanging  fruit,” 
Masie  says,  because  the  content  is  pro¬ 
cedural,  it  changes  frequently  and 
everyone  in  the  company  needs  it  at 
some  point. 

The  pilot  at  Chrysler  Financial,  for 
example,  will  deliver  training  in  new 
lease  processing  software  to  250  geo¬ 
graphically  dispersed  workers.  The 
corporate  finance  division  of  Marriott 
International,  Inc.  in  Bethesda,  Md., 
will  roll  out  an  intranet-based  course 
on  its  proprietary  payroll  processing 
system  this  year.  Commonwealth  Edi¬ 
son  Co.,  a  Chicago-based  utility,  is 
developing  an  intranet-based  course 


for  inventory  management  software 
used  in  its  nuclear  power  division  (see 
story  below). 

Those  companies  are  in  the  throes 
of  sorting  out  the  content  and  tech¬ 
nical  issues  associated  with  putting 
a  class  online.  These  include  strug¬ 
gling  with  bandwidth,  breaking  the 
material  down  into  manageable 
“chunks,”  accommodating  PCs  of 
varying  capacities  and  choosing 
authoring  tools  and  online  learning 
environments.  All  require  the  input 
of  closely  integrated  teams  of  IS 
staffers,  trainers,  business  unit  man¬ 
agers  and  end  users,  as  well  as  outside 
help  if  a  company  lacks  the  exper¬ 
tise  (see  story  online  at  www.com- 
puterworld.com/intranets). 

At  Chrysler  Financial,  the  training 
team  learned  a  valuable  lesson,  says 
Karen  Cowan,  a  training  specialist 
who  reports  to  McCloud:  “You  have 
to  get  IS  involved  very  early  in  the 
process.” 

In  Marriott’s  corporate  finance  divi¬ 
sion,  Joe  Allen,  a  performance  support 
and  training  specialist  who  has  a  hybrid 
background  in  education  and  tech¬ 
nology,  is  leading  the  development  of 
an  intranet-based  payroll  processing 
course.  As  many  as  750  people  attend 
the  three-day  live  version  of  the  course 


Utility  Plugs  into  Intranet-based  Training 


ommonweaith 
Edison's  first 
intranet-based  train¬ 
ing  project  goes  to 
the  core  of  its  nuclear  power  divi¬ 
sion's  operations. 

The  course  is  on  the  division's 
inventory  management  software, 
which  enables  engineers  to  track  and 
order  safety  components  required  in 
the  highly  regulated  nuclear  power 


industry.  Originally,  the  course  was 
distributed  via  CD-ROM,  but  that 
didn't  work  out  as  anticipated,  says 
John  Flynn,  a  multimedia  training 
specialist  in  the  division's  production 
training  center  in  Wilmington,  III. 

"The  LAN  administrators  at  six  dif¬ 
ferent  sites  were  supposed  to  put  the 
CD-ROM  on  their  LANs,  and  hopefully 
the  course  would  be  distributed  out 
to  the  rest  of  the  company,"  Flynn 


explains.  "But  each  site  [configura¬ 
tion]  was  somewhat  different,  and 
users  could  never  find  it  on  the  LAN, 
and  if  we  had  an  upgrade  or  some 
minor  changes,  we  would  have  to 
redistribute  the  CD-ROM.  It  was  just 
too  cumbersome  to  manage." 

The  CD-ROM,  developed  using 
Macromedia,  Inc.'s  Authorware  con¬ 
tent  creation  and  coding  tool,  was 
only  two  years  old  when  Flynn  and 
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THE  TEAM  developing  Marriott's  intranet-based 
payroll  processing  course  includes  (from  left): 

Rolaine  Johnson,  Dave  Wood,  Carol  Anderson, 
Rodanthi  Zaharopoulos,  Gladys  Salazar,  Joe  Allen, 

Terry  Holbrook  and  Jasmin  Islam-Smith 


per  year  because  of  attrition  and 
turnover,  as  well  as  the  hotel  chain’s 
aggressive  merger  and  acquisition  activ¬ 
ity.  When  the  online  version  debuts 
later  this  year,  that  number  could  drop 
off  significantly,  resulting  in  cost  sav¬ 
ings  and  increased  productivity. 

Key  to  getting  users  on-board: 


deploying  new  PCs  for  employees; 
possibly  upgrading  intranet  servers 
and  individual  PCs  to  handle  the 
application;  solid  instructional  design; 
and  a  simple  yet  compelling  presen¬ 
tation,  including  simulations  and 
exercises,  Allen  notes.  He  declined  to 
reveal  costs.  “You  definitely  have  to 


be  more  multimedia-oriented,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  MTV  age,”  Allen  says. 
“Users  get  so  much  flash  and  glitter 
on  TV  that  they  expect  it  on  their 
computers,  too.  But  I  know  what  the 
technical  limitations  are  in  delivering 
it.  We’ll  have  sound  effects  and  audio 
to  enhance  the  experience,  but  we 
won’t  have  any  video  because  not  all 
of  our  PCs  can  accommodate  it,  and 
we  don’t  want  to  deter  employees  from 
using  the  course.” 

While  intranet-based  training 
promises  many  advantages,  it’s  not 
without  drawbacks.  It  isn’t  particu- 
Continiied  on  page  10 


his  team  decided  to  convert  it  to  an 
intranet-based  course.  Determined 
not  to  face  the  same  dilemma  again 
two  years  later  and  considering  a 
recommendation  from  a  consultant, 
they  contacted  another  company 
where  intranet-based  training  had 
already  taken  off.  They  visited  the 
company,  Boeing  International  Corp., 
for  a  benchmarking  session,  which 
paid  off  in  a  number  of  ways,  Flynn 
says. 

Besides  providing  insight  into  the 
development  process,  Boeing's  crew 
passed  along  technical  tips  that 


enabled  Flynn's  team  to  get  its 
intranet  course  up  and  running  in 
under  a  week.  For  example,  team 
members  learned  that  they  had  to 
reconfigure  six  Multipurpose  Internet 
Mail  Extension,  or  MIME,  types  in  the 
operating  system  so  the  Web  server 
could  process  necessary  commands 
from  Authorware.  "That  saved  us  at 
least  two  or  three  weeks  and  a  lot  of 
phone  calls,"  Flynn  says.  They  also 
learned  how  to  use  Authorware  to 
convert  the  existing  course  to  accept 
TCP/IP  commands  so  it  would  run 
over  the  intranet. 


Flynn  declined  to  provide  costs  and 
said  it  was  too  early  to  assess  savings. 

Flynn  and  his  team  are  now  assess¬ 
ing  whether  to  put  a  centralized 
training  library  system  in  place,  what 
future  hardware  requirements  will  be 
and  what  training  quality  standards 
must  be  implemented. 

"You  have  to  be  flexible.  This  is  an 
evolving  technology,  and  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  trial  and  error,"  Flynn  says. 
"We  hope  we're  making  the  right 
moves,  but  basically  we're  navigating 
in  uncharted  waters." 

—  LESLIE  GOFF 
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^  Matt  Maguire  knows  all  about  delivery.  His  company  delivered  over  226  million  pizzas  last  year.  Anc 
with  4,500  stores  across  the  country,  Matt's  network  had  to  deliver  the  same  superior  performance  and 
reliability  that  made  Domino's®  the  world's  leader  in  pizza  delivery. 


To  do  that.  Matt  chose  Novell.,  networking  solutions.  NetWare,  software  as  the  core  server  operating 
system.  NDS  "  technology  to  manage  his  other  operating  systems,  including  SCO""  UNIX®  and  Windows 
NT".  ManageWise®  to  support  all  1,200  remote  devices  in  his  network  from  a  single  location.  And 
GroupWise®  messaging  services  to  leverage  the  ubiquity  of  the  Internet  to  give  employees  worldwide 
access  to  their  email. 

All  in  a  seamlessly  integrated  system  that  could  adapt  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  business  and  scale 
up  as  it  grew. 

The  result?  On-site  technician  calls  were  reduced  to  twice  a  year,  administration  tasks  were  performed  in 
minutes  instead  of  hours,  money  was  saved,  productivity  was  increased,  employees  stayed  in  touch,  and 
Matt  looked  like  a  genius. 

Now  that's  delivering,  www.novell.com 


Novell. 


INTRANET-BASED  TRAIMING 


Continued from  page  7 
larly  well  suited  for  conceptual  ideas 
that  demand  face-to-face  contact  and 
body  language  to  fully  convey  the 
lessons,  such  as  how  to  negotiate  or 
work  well  in  teams.  It  also  eliminates 
the  social  contact  with  peers  that  con¬ 
tributes  to  some  learners’  absorption 
and  retention.  And  while  reducing 
travel  expenses  by  using  the  intranet 
is  a  big  incentive  for  the  company, 
employees  who  don’t  usually  leave  the 
office  regard  traveling  from  Omaha 
to  a  seminar  in  Boston  or  New  York 
as  a  perk. 

Moreover,  the  anticipated  savings 
can  take  a  while  to  materialize.  The 
development  time  and  costs  are  at  least 
equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  the  costs 
of  instructor-led  training,  says  John 
Schulz,  an  instructional  designer  at 
IS  consulting  firm  Cara  Corp.  in  Oak 
Brook,  Ill.  Depending  on  the  richness 
in  multimedia  and  functionality,  the 
authoring  tools  and  the  infrastructure 
requirements,  an  intranet-based  course 
might  start  in  the  four  figures  for  a  basic 
conversion  of  classroom  content  to  a 
hyperlinked  PowerPoint  presentation. 
It  can  range  to  a  seven-figure  commit¬ 
ment  for  high-bandwidth,  two-way  live 
video  streaming. 

Delivering  training  over  the  intranet 
may  not  be  cheaper  than  classroom  train¬ 
ing  initially,  but  those  companies  trying 
it  believe  that  over  time  it  will  be  more 
cost-elfective.  Chrysler’s  McCloud  notes 
that  training  expenditures  will  remain 
the  same  this  year,  but  the  intranet  proj¬ 
ect  reallocates  the  budget  “into  value- 
added  activities”  such  as  course  content 
development,  instead  of  pure  costs  such 
as  travel  expenses. 

Designing  a  course  may  be  more 
involved  than  it  seems.  It  requires  ana¬ 
lyzing  how  a  job  is  performed  and 
how  the  current  training  is  achieved; 
identifying  course  objectives;  creat¬ 
ing  the  lesson  plan;  developing  story¬ 
boards;  and  adding  the  graphics  and 
multimedia  elements,  explains  John 
Flynn,  a  multimedia  training  specialist 


in  the  production  training  center  at 
Commonwealth  Edison’s  nuclear  divi¬ 
sion  in  Wilmington,  Ill.  Development 
time  and  assembling  the  requisite  staff 

TRAINING  TIPS 

■  PLACE  A  CLEARLY  VISIBLE 
training  link  on  the  intranet  home 
page,  and  don't  force  users  to  drill 
down  several  times  to  find  the 
training  relevant  to  them. 

■  DESIGN  INTRANET-BASED 
training  courses  for  the  lowest 
common  desktop  in  the  company. 

■  WORK  CLOSELY  WITH  corporate 
communications  to  evangelize  the 
availability  of  intranet-based 
training  and  gain  user  interest. 

■  IN  ADDITION  TO  the  online 
courses,  provide  users  with  some 
instruction  on  how  to  use  intranet- 
based  training. 

■  BREAK  THE  COURSE  content 
down  into  "chunks"  that  are  no 
longer  than  two  hours  in  length, 
particularly  for  courses  that  will 
use  live,  instructor-led  video¬ 
streaming  broadcasts.  With  self- 
paced  courses,  deliver  the  content 
in  a  nonlinear  format  that  allows 
users  to  explore  the  material 
according  to  their  personal  needs 
and  interests. 

■  EVEN  SIMPLE  CONVERSIONS 
of  classroom  training  should  be 
highly  interactive,  incorporating 
features  such  as  simulations, 
quizzes  and  worksheets. 

■  KEEP  IN  MIND  that  some  people 
learn  best  in  a  live  classroom 
environment.  Intranet-based  train¬ 
ing  can't  necessarily  displace  all 

live  training. 
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to  perform  each  of  these  steps  are  not 
inexpensive  propositions.  Add-on 
costs  can  include  consulting  help  and 
professional  talent  for  such  elements 
as  voice-overs. 

THE  EVENTUAL  PAYOFF 

The  long-term  savings  come  from  reduc¬ 
ing  travel  and  employees’  time  away  from 
the  office  attending  classes.  “Even  elim¬ 
inating  one  hour  of  training  for  1,000 
to  50,000  students  can  be  quite  a  cost 
savings  over  a  year,”  Schulz  says. 

Intranet-based  training  also  elimi¬ 
nates  incremental  costs  incurred  with 
computer-based  training  delivered  on 
CD-ROM,  Flynn  notes.  Common¬ 
wealth  is  converting  a  CD-ROM-based 
course  on  how  to  use  the  nuclear  divi¬ 
sion’s  mission-critical  inventory  man¬ 
agement  package  to  an  intranet-based 
course,  largely  because  updating  the 
material  and  redistributing  CD-ROMs 
each  time  features  are  added  or  changed 
is  time-intensive  and  expensive  for  both 
the  training  staff  and  the  LAN  admin¬ 
istrators  at  remote  locations  (see  story, 
page  6).  Plus,  The  Bureau  of  Nation¬ 
al  Affairs’  Simonson  notes,  intranet- 
based  training  saves  on  paper  for  class 
handouts,  manuals  that  have  to  be 
reprinted  and  distributed  frequently 
and  other  materials. 

In  fact,  Flynn  estimates  that  intranet- 
based  training  could  reduce  yearly  spend¬ 
ing  on  live  training  by  as  much  as  one- 
third.  “Consider  that  a  new  engineer  at 
the  company  would  have  to  go  to  a  four- 
to  six-hour  class  to  learn  how  to  use  our 
inventory  management  package.  If  you 
figure  the  costs  for  his  time,  plus  what 
the  class  costs,  plus  the  travel  costs,  you’ve 
spent  a  lot  before  [the  smdent]  even  walks 
in  the  door,”  he  says. 

Give  the  same  engineer  the  option 
of  getting  the  same  course  at  his  desk 
in  several  two-hour  chunks  at  his  own 
pace,  Flynn  adds,  “and  the  savings  begin 
to  snowball.” 


Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  in  New 
York. 


mJECT:  SIEMENS  BUSINESS  COMMUNICATIONS  SYSTEMS.  INC. 

Virtual  Training  Saves  $800K  in  First  Year 


By  Linda  Wilson 

Onetime  telephone 
maker  Siemens  Busi¬ 
ness  Communications 
Systems,  Inc.  is  trans¬ 
forming  itself  into  a 
company  whose  prod¬ 
ucts  combine  voice, 
data,  fax  and  video. 
Doing  so  requires  the 
Santa  Clara,  Calif -based  unit  of  Siemens 
AG  to  train  its  employees  in  new  com¬ 
munications  technologies,  such  as  frame 
relay  and  TCP/IP. 

Enter  the  Virtual  University. 
Accessed  over  the  company’s  intranet, 
it  joins  students  and  a  teacher  in  live 
courses  that  students  —  usually  16  to 
22  at  a  time  —  take  right  at  their  desks. 

So  far,  about  400 


in  sales 
and  systems 
design,  have 
participated. 

Discussing 
the  system  is 
William  May- 
beck,  director 
of  education. 

HOW  IT  WORKS 

Students  go  to 
the  Virtual  Uni¬ 
versity  Web  page 
at  a  designated 
time,  enter  a 


password  and  dial  in  to  an  audio  bridge. 
Then  they  follow  along  as  the  teacher 
goes  through  the  material.  Java  applets, 
sent  to  students’  PCs  at  the  start  of  the 
class,  are  used  for  such  things  as  hand¬ 
raising  and  document  markup. 

WHAT  ABOUT  VIDEO? 

Siemens  plans  to  add  desktop  video. 
“Video  over  the  intranet  suggests  more 
bandwidth.  We  could  do  it  today,  but 
we  need  to  make  sure  it  doesn’t  inter¬ 
fere  with  all  the  internal  e-commerce 
traffic  —  the  mission-critical  stuff,” 
explained  A1  Gordon,  program  man¬ 
ager  for  Virtual  University. 

WHY  OVER  THE  INTRANET? 

It  would  have  been  harder  to  coordinate 
students’  schedules  for  traditional  class¬ 
room  education  —  and  expensive  to  pay 
for  travel.  The  intranet  approach  also 
allows  Siemens  to  easily  update  mate¬ 
rials  as  the  technology  quickly  changes. 
“We  had  to  find  a  way  to  get  this  skill¬ 
building  to  our  employees  in  almost  just- 
in-time  learning.” 

RETURN  ON  INVESTMENT 

The  system  cost  less  than  $50,000  to 
set  up,  including  $  1 5,000  for  the  serv¬ 
er  software.  A  five-day  course  costs 
about  $230  per  student  (for  long¬ 
distance  connection  charges  and  any 
materials  downloaded  from  a  Web 
site),  compared  with  about  $2,000  for 
a  classroom  environment  (for  airfare, 
hotel  accommodations,  auto  rental, 
per  diem  and  books).  Siemens  saved 
a  total  of  $800,000  in  1997  but  expects 
to  save  even  more  this  year. 


RESULTS 

The  Virmal  University  is  more  conducive 
to  learning  because  courses  are  strucmred 
in  bite-size  modules,  homework  involves 
tasks  in  real-work  settings  and  students 
return  for  follow-up  sessions.  “We  can 
truly  become  consultants 
and  mentors  to  our  stu¬ 
dents  as  they  apply  the  skill 
instead  of  being  an  instruc¬ 
tor  who  delivers  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  crash-course 
basis,”  Maybeck  said. 


HOW  THEY  RATE 


For  the  full  interview 
with  William  Maybeck, 
RealAudio  clips  and 
screen  shots,  visit 

www.computerworld.com/intranets 


Siemens'  WILLIAM  MAYBECK:  'We  can  truly  become 
consultants  and  mentors  to  our  students' 


DISADVANTAGES 

Web-based  training  is  unsuitable  for 
teaching  behavioral  skills  because  that 
usually  requires  role-playing.  Future 
courses  on  topics  such  as  management 
will  combine  classroom-based  and 
intranet-based  learning. 

CHALLENGES 

Both  students  and  teachers  must  change 
their  behavior.  Because  students  take 
courses  in  real  time  but  at  their  own 
desks,  they  need  to  concentrate  and  avoid 
interruptions.  Teachers  need  to  design 
courses  that  are  very  interactive  because 
otherwise,  they  won’t  know  whether  stu¬ 
dents  are  paying  attention.  “You  don’t 
have  the  whites  of  their  eyes  in  front  of 
you,”  Maybeck  said. 

TOOLS 

Two  full-time  teachers  create  courses  cov¬ 
ering  eight  technical  subjects.  For  home¬ 
work  and  tests,  they  often  use  packaged 
computer-based  tutorials.  Learning  Serv¬ 
er  software  from  Data  Beam  Gorp. 
enables  the  live  sessions. 

Wilson  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Glen 
Ellyn,  III. 
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OPEN 


systems.  Open  standards.  Open  doors  of  interchange  anywhere  in  the  world. 

That  is  the  promise  of  networking. 

And  that  is  the  promise  Novell®  is  delivering. 

Novell's  innovative  enabling  technologies  helped  create  the  networking  revolution  of  yesterday 

and  are  now  helping  catalyze  the  business  revolution  of  tomorrow. 

With  millions  of  users  around  the  world,  Novell  server  operating  systems  truly  power  the  network. 

The  latest  versian  of  NetWare®  software,  far  example,  offers  superior  management  and  control  of  increasingly  complex  networks, 
including  the  Internet  and  corporate  intranets,  delivering  exceptional  value  at  a  low  cost  of  ownership. 

NetWare  is  supported  by  Novell  Directory  Services^ 

the  industry's  leading  cross-platform  directory  service, 
providing  single-source  administration  of  all  parts  of  the  computing  environment, 

including  UNIX®  and  NT  servers,  minis  and  mainframes. 

NDS™  alsa  closely  integrates  with  Novell  BorderManager™  technology,  Novell's  newest  Internet  product. 


BorderManager  is  the  industry's  first  integrated  family  of  directory-based  network  services 

that  manages,  secures  and  accelerates  user  access  to  information  at  every  network  border— 

the  point  where  any  two  networks  meet. 

NDS  and  BarderManager  are  object-oriented  network  services  that  can  be  integrated  under  Novell's  Open  Systems  Architecture  (OSAj. 
This  unique  set  of  Java®  initiatives  allows  developers  to  fully  build  robust 

and  scalable  server-based  solutions  for  the  Internet 
using  open  public  API  specifications  for  Java  applications  for  global  computing. 

And  GroupWise®  5.2  leverages  the  ubiquity  of  the  Internet  to  deliver  expanded  e-mail  capabilities 
such  as  calendaring  and  scheduling,  document  management,  workflow,  imaging,  threaded  discussions  and  status  tracking  — 

for  any  user  with  any  browser  on  any  server. 

Networks  will  continue  to  get  bigger,  faster  and  more  complex.  But  they're  still  just  networks. 

And  no  one  knows  networks  like  Novell. 

We  have  the  tools,  the  technology  and  the  talent  to  make  the  networking  future  a  practical  reality  today. 

Internet,  intranet,  extranet— anynet— the  name  of  the  network  is  Novell. 
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